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CHAPTER I. 

Gregory and his Age — Ascendency of the Church — Results of 
Controversies — Imperial Domination — The Roman See — 
Effects of Barbarian Invasions — Justinian — Pope Vigilius — 
The Three Chapters — Spread of Christianity — Jurisdiction 
of the Popes — Monasticism — Benedict of Nursia— State of 
Morals and Religion. 

If the title “ Great,” applied to an historical person- 
age, may be rightly defined as implying the combina- 
tion of high moral purpose with commanding ability, 
so used as to affect extensively the history of mankind, 
such title has not been without cause assigned to the 
first Pope Gregory. In all cases favourable circum- 
stances are of course required, that the result may be 
actual, not mere potential, greatness. There must 
be suitable environments for the development and 
display of all high and influential life. Gregory 
might have lived and died with no renown beyond 
that of ascetic saintliness, had not circumstances 
called him when they did from his monastery to the 
highest seat in Christendom ; and even there in a less 
eventful age his great qualities might not have found 
their adequate field for exercise. He stands out on 
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the page of history as a striking instance of a re- 
markable man, at a remarkable time, being placed 
by Providence in a position peculiarly suitable for 
the exercise of his powers. The position was not of 
his own seeking ; he shrank from it ; he would fain 
have declined it altogether ; greatness, in the sense 
of great estate, was “thrust upon” him; but, when it 
came, he showed himself at once worthy of it. And 
it is to be observed, that, though he sought it not, 
yet in one sense he himself “achieved” it, inasmuch 
as it was his acknowledged and peculiar fitness that 
caused all concerned in his elevation to force its 
acceptance upon him. 

A brief preliminary sketch of the position of the 
Church, and especially of the Roman see, in relation to 
the world at the time of St. Gregory’s accession, and of 
the causes that had led up to the existing state of things, 
will assist our understanding of his field of work. 

At the close of the sixth century, when the first 
Gregory became pope, Paganism had long virtually 
disappeared from the Roman Empire ; it was no 
longer a power to be considered, though it still 
lingered extensively, especially in country places, in 
spite of repression ; Christianity was everywhere 
maintained and dominant The emperors too, whether 
orthodox or heretical, had long taken a warm interest 
in church affairs, had summoned councils, promulga- 
ted and enforced their decrees ; and, however morally 
corrupt society in high places might be, its atmosphere 
had been impregnated with theology. The result 
had been, among other things, a large advance in the 
importance of the hierarchy, and especially of the great 
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patriarchal sees ; but at the same time (in the East 
at least) increasing subservience to the imperial 
power, which, while treating prelates with much 
external respect, had been in the habit of dictating 
to them in fact, commanding their elevation or 
deposition, and at times trenching more or less even 
on their spiritual prerogatives by assuming to itself a 
kind of priestly power. 

The controversies that had been the peculiar 
feature of Church history in the preceding centuries 
had furthered these results. The need felt for centres 
of unity and support against the aggressions of 
heretical speculation; the importance accruing to 
bishops, and especially to metropolitans and patri- 
archs, to whom in synod and general council the 
definition of the faith had been consigned, had 
enhanced the dignity of the episcopal order, while, 
on the other hand, the somewhat imperious attitude 
of the emperors in connection with such controversies 
and councils, — the latter being convened by their 
sole authority, controlled by them during their 
sittings, and dependent on them for ratification and 
the enforcement of their decrees, —had at the same 
time advanced imperialism. And, further, however 
important for all future time were the dogmatic 
decisions of that age of conflict, its immediate effects 
were likely to be demoralizing, as they certainly were 
A replete with ill blood and discord. When the leaders 
' of the Church had so long been habitually occu- 
pied in bitter controversy, dealing anathemas against 
r each other, deposing and being deposed, their very 
councils often scenes of violence; when Christian 
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communities were divided into parties, often fighting 
to bloodshed for rival tenets, or in support of rival 
bishops ; when salvation had come to be regarded as 
dependent on accurate definitions of nice points of 
mysterious doctrine far more than on charity or holi- 
ness of life ; — the effects were necessarily disastrous 
to the peace and morality of the Church at large. 
It is to be observed, however, that throughout the 
peribd referred to the see of Rome had occupied a 
peculiar position, and been much less affected either 
by imperial domination or by doctrinal conflict than 
the patriarchates of the East. The tendency of 
events had been in fact to aggrandise exceptionally, 
and give a sort of sacred lustre to, the occupants of 
St Peter's chair. With regard to the great contro- 
versies that had so embittered and divided the 
Church, the West had been comparatively free from 
them, and the popes had taken but little part in 
them; but they had with one or two temporary 
exceptions supported uniformly the cause of ortho- 
doxy ; they had countenanced and protected orthodox 
prelates who had fled to them under persecution; 
they had been represented, though not present, in 
all the general councils held in the East to define the 
faith, and had ratified their decrees ; they had often 
been able to defy emperors who favoured heresy with 
a spirit and success little known in the more sub- 
servient East, and thus advancing their claims to be, 
as St. Peter's successors, the unfailing guardians of 
Apostolical tradition, and assumed a headship over all 
the Churches, which though by no means universally 
acknowledged, had gained extensive credence. 
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Political events had also favoured the independence 
and influence of the Roman see. The removal of 
the seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople by 
Constantine had, from the very commencement of the 
Stated acknowledgment of Christianity, left the bishops 
of the old city free from the depressing domination of 
a court from which their Eastern rivals continually 
suffered. Freedom was further secured, during the 
periods when there was a Western as well as an 
Eastern emperor, by the removal of the residence of 
the former under Honorius (a.d. 404) to Ravenna. 
Rome itself had, indeed, long before this removal 
ceased to be the usual residence of the emperors. 
Since the beginning of the reign of Diocletian (277) 
they had held their court at Milan. 

In such circumstances the importance of the 
popes had, since the time of Constantine, gone on in- 
creasing; to their acknowledged spiritual position as 
the occupants of the first see in Christendom, the 
representatives of St. Peter, the sole great patriarchs 
of the West, was added a temporal position of no 
mean importance. As the most influential potentates 
in the ancient imperial city, supported by the 
spiritual allegiance of the West, they had been 
enabled, though still subjects of the emperors, to 
hold their own against them in ecclesiastical matters 
with success, and were a power which had to be 
counted on by the State. 

The invasions of the Roman empire by barbarian 
hordes, which had been the most important historical 
event of a century or two before the time of Gregory, 
being destined to found a new Europe on the ruins 
of pld Roman civilization, had further strengthened 
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the Papal power, and opened the way for its develop- 
ment The most memorable of these invasions, — 
those which resulted in the capture of Rome itself, — 
had been confronted by popes of singular eminence, 
who more than any others asserted and advanced the 
prerogatives of the Holy See. 

Innocent I. was pope when (a.d. 410) Rome fell 
into the hands of Alaric the Goth; Leo the Great 
when Attila the Hun (452) and Genseric the Vandal 
( 455 ) were the successive conquerors. Each event, 
however notoriously disastrous, left the Church, and 
the see of Rome, in a higher position than before. 
The first accomplished the breaking up and dispersion 
of the old Roman families which had been the 
props of ancient heathenism, and the demolition of 
the ancient temples, afterwards left in ruins or 
converted into churches ; it was regarded as a divine 
judgment on old heathen, rather than on Christian, 
Rome, especially as the Gothic invaders, being 
Christians though Arians, had singularly respected 
places and persons of Christian sanctity: and Inno- 
cent, who had been providentially absent (not through 
cowardice, but on a mission of duty,) during the 
siege and capture, when he returned to the city after 
the departure of the invaders, found himself in a 
position of singular eminence. He was henceforth 
without rival the greatest man in Rome; the head 
and organizer of a new Christian Rome rising out of 
the ruins of devastated heathen Rome ; both his 
character and his conduct during the crisis, and his 
position afterwards, enhanced his prestige and his 
power in proportion as those of the weak emperor 
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Honorius, timidly inefficient at Ravenna, had 
decayed. Then, when Attila with his heathen Huns 
seemed to have Italy and Rome at his feet, it had 
been neither emperor nor genera!, but Pope Leo to 
whom the sole glory had accrued of checking him in 
his career of conquest, and, apparently in a great 
measure through a feeling of superstitious awe, 
inducing him to retire. And when, soon afterwards, 
the Arian Vandal Genseric devastated Rome, it was 
the same great pope who alone obtained some mi- 
tigation of the horrors of the conquest ; and when 
that storm too had passed away, it left the Western 
Empire wounded to the death, but the see of Rome 
with its prestige and its lustre unimpaired. 

Only fifteen years after the death of Pope Leo, the 
Western Empire expired in Augustulus, and the Heru- 
lian Odoacer, and after him Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
both Arian Christians, became rulers in the West 
Under such rule it might have been expected that 
the head of Western Catholicity would suffer an 
eclipse. But it was not so. These princes were 
peculiarly tolerant, treated the Catholic clergy, and 
especially the pope, with respect, and in no way 
evinced any desire to interfere in Church affairs, 
except, when called upon, to rectify flagrant abuses 
attending elections to the popedom. Under this rule 
it was that Felix III., and his successors for more 
than forty years, had been able to defy emperors and 
patriarchs, in the matter of Acacius, and to renounce 
communion with the whole Eastern Church. Under 
the same rule Pope Hormisdas had at length dictated 
his own terms of communion to the East, and, with 
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the aid of the orthodox Emperor Justin, ended the 
schism in a way that was, on the whole, a striking 
triumph to the Apostolic See. 

The reconquest of Italy for Justinian by Belisarius 
(536) had, however, brought about a change in the 
relation of the popes to the State, and been followed, 
in fact, by a period of unusual humiliation to the 
papal chair. Religious zeal in high places, combined 
with principles of oriental despotism, soon proved a 
bad exchange for the indifference or the tolerance of 
the Arian ruler. The Eastern emperors had long 
been accustomed to ecclesiastical domination over 
the patriarchs and prelates in their own domain, — 
domination the more humiliating for the female influ- 
ence and court intrigues that too often were elements 
in its exercise, — and the bishops of Rome were now 
to be in like manner treated as vassals. The story is 
well known of the reigning pope, Silverius, after the 
entry of Belisarius into Rome, being peremptorily 
summoned to the bedchamber of Antonina, the wife 
of the general, and the confidante of the Empress 
Theodora, who, sitting on her bed with her husband 
at her feet, ordered then and there his deposition and 
banishment It is well known too how, after this, 
Vigilius was, by command of Theodora, uncanoni- 
cally made pope by Belisarius, on the understanding 
that, in return for his elevation and for a large bribe 
received, he should profess the Monophysite creed, 
which that empress favoured. In these transactions 
Justinian himself was not personally concerned ; but 
the very fact that they could take place without his 
cognizance shows only the more clearly to what 
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degradation the immediate supremacy of a corrupt 
court might reduce the Church. He, however, in his 
own orthodox way, was also arbitrary enough, and, 
to whatever extent his legislation might benefit the 
clergy, he had no idea of even popes resisting his 
imperial will : especially as he himself prided himself 
on being a theologian. Having issued in 544, on his 
own authority, an edict condemning as heretical the 
writings (called the Three Chapters) of three deceased 
prelates, Theodore of Mopsuesta, Theodoret, and 
Ibas (though the two last had been expressly acquitted 
of heresy by the Council of Chalcedon), he peremp- 
torily summoned to Constantinople Vigilius, who, 
along with the bishops of the West, had refused to 
join in the condemnation. Thrice, under pressure 
and contumelious usage, the unhappy pope complied, 
and thrice recanted. The fifth (Ecumenical Council 
(553) which, under the emperor’s dictation, con- 
demned the three Chapters, he not only refused to 
attend, but also issued a defence of the writings 
condemned ; but afterwards, in spite of his protest, 
accepted its decrees. He cut but a sorry figure 
throughout : his commencement was disgraceful ; he 
wavered between independence and subservience 
during his subsequent career. His successor Pelagius, 
though he had previously with Vigilius defended the 
three Chapters, also assented after his accession to 
their condemnation; for which assent his authority 
was repudiated by several Western Churches. Between 
Pelagius and Gregory came the three popes, John III., 
Benedict I., and Pelagius II., whose reigns were 
singularly obscure and uneventful. The blight of 
c 
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imperialism at this time dimmed the lustre of the 
great Roman see. Events had, however, in the mean- 
time occurred which, while they greatly increased, in 
many respects, the difficulties of Gregory’s position, 
at any rate had again relieved his see from the pres- 
sure of imperial despotism. The Lombards had 
already crossed the Alps and gained possession of 
Northern Italy : at the time of Gregory’s accession 
they threatened Rome, while the Emperor at Con- 
stantinople was cowed and powerless. None of the 
barbarian invaders of Italy have been painted by 
their contemporaries in such black colours as the 
Lombards. Their invasion was worse than that even 
of the hideous heathen Huns ; for it was not merely 
that of a savage army that came and departed; it 
was the migration of a savage people, with their wives 
and families, taking savage possession of the country. 
Arians like the Goths, they do not appear to have 
had their reverence for Christian sanctities. They 
are said to have destroyed churches, violated virgins, 
spread round them devastation and terror. There i 
may be exaggeration by the writers of the time, actu- j 
ated by fear and indignation, of the enormities of j 
their character and conduct ; but such is the picture j 
given of them. It was mainly the misery and the 
disorganization caused by them to which we may 
probably attribute the then prevalent belief, often 
expressed by Gregory himself, that the end of all 
things was approaching : it was the panic and despe- 
ration induced by their approach that caused all 
classes at Rome, recognizing in their need the cha- 
racter of Gregory, to fix on him as the only man for 
steering the bark of St Peter through the storm. 
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Such was the political state of things when St. 
Gregory took the helm — a state of things of especial 
importance in this respect, that now was the period 
of transition from the old order to the new ; from 
the Church under the wing of the old Roman Empire 
christianized, to the Church exercising independent 
sway from Rome over nations of new blood and new 
institutions which were forming themselves through- 
out Europe; from imperialism to the mediaeval papacy. 
Gregory lived at a critical time in this eventful 
period; a time when the Western empire had just ex- 
pired and the Eastern was languishing; and when 
the new nations were notably gaining power and 
position; and it was, humanly speaking, due especially 
to him that the system of papal monarchy, already 
contemplated and prepared for by an Innocent and 
a Leo, took definite and lasting form. 

At this time many of the Teutonic nations who 
were destined to constitute Christian Europe had 
already been more or less converted ; but all except 
the Franks had at first or subsequently adopted 
Arianism. This important exception was due to 
Clovis, king of the Salian Franks, influenced by his 
queen, Clotilda (a Catholic Burgundian princess), and 
by a vow made at the battle of Tolbiacum (Ziilpich, 
a.d. 496), having adopted Catholicism (being baptized 
by St Remigius, bishop of Rheims), and having been 
followed by his subjects. Afterwards, owing partly to 
the example and influence of this preponderating 
race, others had also professed orthodoxy : the Bur- 
gundians, under their king, Sigismund (517); the 
Suevi, under their kings, Carrarich (550-559) and 
c 2 
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Theodemir (559-569); the Visigoths in Spain, under 
their king, Reccared, at the Council of Toledo 
(589). Since the Ostrogothic kingdom in Upper 
Italy, and the Vandalic in Western Africa, had been 
destroyed under Justinian, Arianism had also lost its 
hold in these territories. But the terrible Lombards, 
who now occupied a great part of Northern Italy and 
threatened the South, were still Arians. Even there, 
however, it was not long before Catholicity obtained 
a footing, through the influence of a Catholic queen, 
as will be seen hereafter. Orthodox churches existed 
in Britain and Ireland, though in Britain now driven, 
since the Saxon invasion (449), into the mountains of 
Wales, Cornwall, and the north of the island. 

With regard to the authority of the Bishop of Rome — 
when St. Gregory took the reins — claimed or acknow- 
ledged, over the above-mentioned and other parts of 
the Christian world, it was of three kinds : — 1st, epi- 
scopal ; 2ndly, metropolitan ; 3rdly, patriarchal. His 
episcopate comprised only the city of Rome; as 
metropolitan he had oversight of the seven suffragan, 
afterwards called cardinal, bishops of the Roman 
territory, those of Ostia, Portus, Silva Candida, 
Sabina, Prseneste, Tusculum, and Albanum ; his 
patriarchate seems to have originally extended (ac- 
cording to Rufinus, the ecclesiastical historian, writing 
towards the end of the fourth century) over the 
suburban provinces which were under the civil juris- 
diction of the vicarius urbis , including Upper Italy, 
with the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. But 
being the only patriarch in the West, he had in fact 
claimed and exercised jurisdiction as such beyond 
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these original limits, including in this way all the four 
vicariates into which the prefecture of Italy was 
politically divided ; not that of Rome only, but those 
also of Northern Italy, with its centre at Milan, Western 
Illyricum, with its capital at Sirmium, and Western 
Africa, with its capital at Carthage. In ♦ the last- 
named region the popes had indeed in past times 
(notably in the time of Cyprian) succeeded very im- 
perfectly in their assertions of authority; but after 
the oppressive domination of the Arian Vandals, the 
Catholics there, delivered by Justinian's conquest, 
a. d. 534, readily admitted the spiritual suzerainty of 
Rome. Eastern Illyricum too, though annexed by 
the Emperor Gratian (379), when he divided Illyria, to 
the Eastern Empire, having during the Arian disputes 
belonged to the Western, and having been faithful to 
the Nicene faith, had, after the separation, turned itself 
to Rome rather than to Constantinople ; and the popes 
Damasus and Siricius had taken advantage of the 
opportunity to assign to the bishops of Thessalonica 
patriarchal jurisdiction over the new prefecture as 
vicars of the Roman see. And this relation of East 
Illyria to Rome had become afterwards an accom- 
plished fact. In Gaul also, while still under imperial 
rule, the popes had long exercised spiritual authority. 
Disputes having arisen between the bishops of Arles 
and Vienne, Pope Zozimus had, as early as a.d. 417, 
assigned metropolitan rights to the former, making 
the bishop of Arles vicar of the Apostolic See, as the 
bishop of Thessalonica had been made in Illyria. 
Subsequent popes had maintained this arrangement, 
though not always without resistance on the part of 
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the Gallican bishops. Further, beyond any limits 
that can be definitely assigned, the influence of the 
bishops of Rome extended. At whatever date their 
claim to a sort of jurisdiction over the whole Church 
Catholic, as successors of the Prince of the Apostles, 
began, and however unknown such authority might 
be in more primitive times, the claim had long been 
made. Synodical decrees and imperial edicts had 
been used to support such extended jurisdiction. 
The Western council of Sardica (347) had accorded 
to the then pope, Julius, the power of sending judges to 
hear on the spot the appeals of condemned bishops, 
at any rate throughout the West ; and the successors 
of Julius had quoted the canons of this council 
erroneously as those of Nice, and as empowering the 
popes in perpetuity to summon cases from all parts 
to be heard at Rome. Further, during the ecclesias- 
tical disputes in Gaul about the jurisdiction of Arles 
in the time of Pope Leo I., the Emperor Valentinian 
had made a law constituting the pope supreme head 
of the whole Western Church, with power to summon 
bishops from all parts to abide his judgments. In 
the East (except in the case of bishops courting the 
support of Rome against oppression) such claims had 
indeed been ever resisted, but even there the pre- 
eminence, as distinct from the jurisdiction, of the 
see of old Rome, was recognized. And elsewhere, 
though with varying degrees of independence, the 
barbaric conquerors of Europe naturally regarded 
with peculiar reverence the prelate of the old Eternal 
City, the one great Western patriarch, the representa- 
tive (as they had been taught) of the Prince of the 
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Apostles, to whom the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
had been committed. With what watchfulness and 
judgment Gregory cultivated, as he had opportunity, 
the ground thus being prepared for the future harvest, 
as well as reformed and consolidated the part of the 
Church already under his fuller sway, will appear as 
his life goes on. 

For an understanding of the religious tone of the 
age of Gregory, as well as that of his own character, 
the rise and prevalence of monasticism must be taken 
into account. The system, having been introduced 
in the fourth century from the East, which was its 
original home, into the West, and having been encou- 
raged and upheld from its outset by such distinguished 
men as St. Athanasius, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and 
St Augustine, soon made extraordinary progress 
through the whole of Western Christendom, and had 
become universally recognized as that of the highest 
Christian life. While it had doubtless afforded scope 
for many saintly aspirations for which the turmoil 
and vices of ordinary society were often too little 
favourable, it had also fostered much fanaticism and 
credulity. It had withdrawn from direct service to 
their fellow-men hosts of devotees, who saw the only 
sure road to heaven in seclusion, excessive fasting, 
and self-inflicted pain, and who often proved them- 
selves capable of wild fanatical violence; it had 
peopled the deserts, in the imagination of men, with 
miraculous visitations, ministering angels, and multi- 
tudes of assaulting devils ; it had also encouraged 
a number of roving idlers, who covered idleness and 
sometimes sensuality with the cloak of saintliness; 
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but, on the other hand, it had offered to many a field 
for purity and undisturbed devotion, combined in 
many cases with manual industry and charitable 
deeds ; and it had impressed the corrupt society of 
the age with the sense of there being higher aims for 
man than eating and drinking, worldly ambition and 
enjoyment. 

A new impulse and form had now been quite 
recently given to the system by Benedict of Nursia 
(born 480), who, by way of reforming the abuses 
and disorder into which it had fallen, had founded 
the great Benedictine order, and established (a.d. 529) 
his famous Monastery on Monte Cassino. The prin- 
ciples of monasticism, and the influence of this great 
reformer, had taken deep hold on the mind of 
Gregory, affecting his whole character and modes of 
thought. The first monk who had ascended the 
papal chair, he remained one in heart throughout his 
life ; while, both in his actions and his writings, he 
did much towards advancing the system, and espe- 
cially towards giving a fixed and permanent form to 
the conceptions about the spiritual world — the my- 
thology (so to speak) of mediaeval Christendom — 
which, springing mainly from the imaginations and 
visions of secluded enthusiasts, passed into the 
general creed of men. 

With regard to the general moral condition of 
Christian society, it is usual, and not without 
reason, to represent it very unfavourably. The 
grossly corrupt civilization of the Roman empire had 
undoubtedly been an unpropitious field for the 
ameliorating influences of Christianity. The records 
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of the preceding centuries of Christian imperialism 
leave on the mind a painful impression of religion 
taking the form of violent zeal for rival tenets rather 
than of charity and holiness ; of vice and cruelty in 
Christian emperors and their surroundings ; of in- 
trigue and corruption in high places; of ambitious 
and violent prelates; of bloody conflicts between 
rival religious parties ; of general corruption and dis- 
order. The picture is not relieved when we turn 
to what is told us of the barbaric nations who had 
received the Gospel. There, however, it was not to 
be expected that its softening and sanctifying in- 
fluences would be immediate or rapid ; and we may 
be less surprised in reading of prevalent immorality 
and violence. 

Of the monks, too, the theory of whose vocation 
was the attainment of a higher sanctity, and many of 
whom had doubtless taken to seclusion as a refuge 
from prevailing evils, — of them, too, we hear at times 
no flattering account from contemporary writers. 
We find evidence on the one hand of wild fanaticism, 
on the other (in the West especially) of indolence 
and mendicancy. The frequent decrees of synods 
against monastic irregularities are in themselves signs 
of a state of things that called for continual correc- 
tion ; and it was, in fact, the disorganization of the 
system that caused St. Benedict to attempt reform by 
the introduction of his rule, which provided, among 
other things, for a year’s probation of novices, for 
continuance under regular discipline of such as were 
finally admitted, and the division of their time into 
fixed periods for devotion, study, and labour. The 
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tone of some monastic communities before his reform 
may be gathered from an incident of his earlier life. 
While living as a hermit, he was invited by some 
neighbouring monks whose abbacy was vacant to 
accept the post. He did so after warning them that 
he would not be able to endure their manners ; but 
before long returned to his solitude on finding that, 
offended by his strictness, they were attempting to 
poison him. 

Those, however, draw a hasty and erroneous con- 
clusion who, from the generally black colours of the 
picture presented to us by the records of the time, 
would infer the absence of true Christian life from 
either the cloister or society at large. Common history 
deals with striking and prominent events, with cha- 
racters and acts that come to the top and make a 
noise in their day; and these, in times of conflict 
and disorganization, are apt to be of the violent, and j 
often atrocious order. The quiet, unobtrusive vir- 
tues, those which it is the peculiar function of the i 
Gospel to foster and to invest with dignity, may all 
the time be flourishing beneath the unobtrusive surface, 
and doing their silent work. History, occupied with j 
more stirring topics, may pass them by ; they lie out- 
side the scope of satirists ; divines, “ vexed with the \ 
filthy conversation of the wicked,” and intent on 
reproving sin, may depreciate them in their day, or 
leave scant notice of them in their writings; such 
evidences of them as do remain in the contemporary 
literature that has come down may not be perceived 
by ordinary readers, struck more by the eventful and 
the thrilling: but that the principles of a genuine 
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Christianity were by no means so rare as has been some- 
times supposed ; that the dews of grace watered many 
a region, fruitful of piety and active charity, protesting 
against, rebuking, and mitigating the evils of the 
time, may be concluded, not only from such prin- 
ciples being openly preached and acknowledged by 
all in theory, but also from notices that have been 
preserved of saintly persons and saintly deeds. St. 
Benedict was not the first monk of his age who had 
striven after holiness ; he could not have gained the 
influence he did, had he not represented a class of 
devotees with aspirations corresponding to his own. 
St Gregory and his family, which seems to have con- 
sisted of excellent Christians, were but specimens of 
what probably existed more widely than has been by 
some supposed, though he himself, through his talents 
and opportunities, towered above his age. His corre- 
spondence also shows that there were not a few who 
sympathized with him in his genuine piety, and re- 
sponded to his appeals to their charity. And, again, 
with respect to the Christian nations of barbaric 
origin, it may be observed that even Gibbon, little 
inclined in general to overrate the benefits of the 
Gospel, owns its effects for good upon them, both in 
softening their existing barbarism, and in being preg- 
nant with results in the future . 1 

Nor can we contemplete the zealous and successful 
work of missionaries among these nations without 
recognizing large wells of living water in the churches 
that sent them forth. So much it has seemed true 

1 Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” iv. p. 418. 
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and just to say with regard to the religion and 
morality of the age preceding that of Gregory and that 
in which he worked, which there may have been a 
tendency in some quarters to depreciate unduly. 
Whether or not the religion of the. period wore in 
all respects the complexion which we in our day most 
approve — whether or not it was tinged with error, 
credulity, and superstition — is not the question that 
has been before us. Genuine faith and genuine 
religion may at times assume distorted or even gro- 
tesque forms : the things themselves retain their true 
nature in spite of form. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Gregory’s Parentage, Education, Early Life — He becomes a 
Monk — Ordination and Residence at Constantinople — Re- 
turn to Monastic life — Asceticism — Distressed state of Italy 
— Election to the Popedom — Reluctance to accept — Gregory 
as Pope — Habits of life — Istrian Bishops — Deference to the 
Emperor — African Donatists — Sanction of persecution — 
Tolerance towards Jews (540 — 591). 

The exact date of Gregory’s birth is unknown. It 
was probably about the year 540, some ten years 
after Benedict of Nursia had founded the Benedictine 
order. He was well-born, and well-educated. His 
f ather Gordianus was a wealthy Roman of senatorial 
rank, descended from a pope Felix (probably TFelTx 
III., who became pope a.d. 467), and descnbed^asa 
religious mgpb He bore the title “Regionarius,”de- 
notmg an office of dignity, the precise nature of which 
is not clear. His mother Silvia (who, after her husband’s 
death, lived in ascetic seclusion), and two sisters of 
Gordianus, Tarsilla and ^Emiliana (who lived in their 
own house as dedicated virgins), have obtained a 
place in the calendar of Saints. 1 With such sur- 

1 “ Homilies on the Gospels Horn. 38. It appears from 
this homily that Gregory’s father, Gordianus, had three sisters, 
^Emiliana, Tarsilla, and Gordiana, all of whom had been dedi- 
cated virgins (not in a convent, but, as was customary among 
noble ladies, in a house of their own), but the last of whom, 
having no vocation, returned to the world. She had long been 
a source of grave anxiety to her pious sisters ; she delighted in 
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roundings his early training is spoken of by John the 
Deacon, his biographer, as having been that of a saint 
among saints, and at no time of his life do his first 
religious impressions appear to have lost their hold 
on him. It is interesting to be able to form an idea 
of the outward aspect of parents under whose eye 
and influence such men as St. Gregory have grown up. 
We are enabled to do this in the present case through 
a description by John the Deacon of portraits of 
Gordianus and Silvia placed by their son, when 
pope, in his monastery of St. Andrew. The father is 
tall, has a long face, a grave countenance, “ green ” 
eyes, a moderate beard, and thick hair. The mother’s 
face is round and fair, showing traces of great beauty 
though wrinkled with age ; her countenance is cheer- 
ful, her eyes large and blue, and her lips comely. 
The description gives us the idea of an interesting 
pair, the more so from the contrast between them ; 
and that of the mother especially of a very pleasant 
saint. It is further interesting to learn, from the same 
authority, that Gregory himself, who left his own por- 
trait in the same monastery, combined the paternal 

the society of worldly girls, and found the conversation of others 
wearisome. When her sisters lectured her, she would all at 
once assume a grave countenance, which only lasted till they 
had done, when she would return to her usual light discourse. 
The two saintly ones having died after having been favoured 
with visions, a delicious fragrance having surrounded the death- 
bed of one of them, and the knees of the other having been 
found after death as hard as a camel’s from constant kneeling in 
prayer, — the unimpressible Gordiana, “forgetful of the fear of 
God, forgetful of shame and reverence, forgetful of her conse- 
cration,” married the tenant of her lands. 
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and maternal features, his face being a happy medium 
between the length of his father’s and the roundness 
of his mother’s, “ Most becomingly prolonged, with 
a certain rotundity.” ^He had the advantage also of 
a liberal as well as a religious education, by which he 
profited so much that the historian Gregory of Tours, 
his contemporary, states that in grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic, he was considered second to none in Rome. 
He also studied law, as befitted his rank in life ; he 
soon distinguished himself in the Senate ; and, at an 
unusually early age (certainly before 573, in which 
year he would be little more than 30 years of age), 
he was appointed by the Emperor Justin II. to the 
dignified office of praetor of the city^ While thus 
living in the world, pursuing honourably the career 
opened to him by his birth and talents, we find no 
allusion to any failure in purity of life ; nor, on the 
other hand, to any ascetic affectation. He dressed, 
at any rate, conformably to his rank; for Gregory 
of Tours speaks of the contrast, striking the eyes of 
observers, between the monkish garb which he after- 
wards assumed and the silk attire, the sparkling gems, 
and the purple-striped trabea with which in the earlier 
period he had paced the streets of Rome. This mode 
of life, however, did not long satisfy his religious 
aspirations. We do not read in his case of any crisis 
of conversion, as in the case of some saints. As far 
as we know, he was always religious, having striven, 
while living in the world (as he says in one of his 
letters), to live to God also, but having found it 
difficult Accordingly, on his father’s death (the 
date of which is not known), he kept but a small part 
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of the large patrimony that came to him, employing 
the rest in charitable uses, and especially in founding 
monasteries, of which he endowed six in Sicily, and 
one, dedicated to St. Andrew, on the site of his own 
house near the church of St. John and St. Paul at 
Rome, in which he himself became a monk. This 
was the line to which strong devotion would almost 
necessarily lead him at the age in which he lived, 
especially with the recent example of St. Benedict 
before him, whom he much admired, and of whom 
he has left us many interesting records. 

With what fervency, or even excess, of zeal he took 
up the monastic life will appear presently. It wa s, 
howeve r, soon interrupte d by the pop e, Benedict I., 
who required his services in the rapnrjty nf >is repre- 
sentative {ajpocrisiarius) at Constantinople, to qualify 
him for which office, having summoned him from his 
monastery, he ordained him one of the seven deacons 
of Rome. Pelagius II. also employed him afterwards 
in the same capacity, requiring his services especially 
for urging on the emperor the necessity of sending 
aid to Rome, both in money and soldiers, against the 
aggressions of the Lombards, which the exarch at 
Ravenna had declared himself powerless to oppose. 
Gregoryremained thus employed for sever al y ears at 
Constantinople; and the time so spent, however 
uncongenial to him the employment might be, was 
doubtless of great importance in preparing him for 
the high position to which he was afterwards to Be 
called, bringing him in contact with th e empero r 
and his court, giving him acquaintance with political 
parties and influences, and opportunity for culti- 
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vating the talent for diplomacy which he possessed 
in an eminent degree. 

Secular affairs, however, did not occupy him en- 
tirely. We are told by his biographer, John the 
Deacon, that he found continual refuge from them in 
the society of many of his brother monks, who, out 
of their love to him, had followed him from Rome, 
and with whom he kept up his aspirations after the 
heavenly life, ‘‘retiring to their society from the 
constant storm of business as to a safe port, bound 
by their example, as by an anchor-cable, to the 
placid shore of prayer.” He also found oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his theological acquire- 
ments. We find him engaged in a long dispute with 
t he Constantin opolitan pabTarcH Eiity chius, who had 
wr itten a tre atise on the nature of the body after the 
re surrection, m aintaining that it would be of an 
impalpable kind, subtle as air. This pos ition Gregory 
oppAg^dp flllgprinff thg r^rnrrlpH palpability of the risen 
body of Jthe Saviour, the first-fruit of the resurrection, 
whicfiwas such as could be touched and handled. 
The emperor^ himself, Tiberius, is said to have lermi- 
natedjthe dispute in favour of Gregoryj and both the 
disputants are affirmed to have been so fatigued by 
their controversy that they had both to take to their 
beds at its close. He also commenced during his stay — 
at the instigation (it is said) of Leander, Archbishop of 
Seville, whose intimate acquaintance he at this time 
formed — his famous commentary on the book of Job, 
of which further mention will be hereafter made. 
Recalledj rt length to Rome. . he^ was^ allowed* at his 
own earnest request, tojreturn to his monastery, of 
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which he became the abbat on the removal of the 
former abbat Maximianus to the see of Syracuse ; 
but was still employed by the pope as his secretary ; 
ancTKere lie remained till, in the year 590, when he 
was about 50 years of age, circumstances again dis- 
turbed Kis peace, and forced the popedom uponhim. 

It has been said above that he threw himself with 
great zeal into monastic life. It appears from many 
passages in his writings to have been his ideal, not 
only of saintly perfection, but also of peaceful 
happiness. He says in his preface to his Dialogues, 
which were written (he tells us) by way of solace to 
his mind under the constant sadness arising from the 
cares of office : “ My unhappy mind remembers what 
it was in the monastery ; how it soared above the 
vicissitudes of fleeting things, because it thought only 
of things celestial ; and, though retained in the body, 
transcended through contemplation the enclosures of 
the flesh ; while even of death, which to almost all 
men appears a penalty, it was enamoured as being the 
entrance into life, and the reward of its labour. But 
now, by reason of the pastoral care, it has to bear 
with secular business, and, after so fair a vision of 
rest, is fouled by terrestrial dust I ponder on what 
I now endure ; I ponder on what I have lost For lo ! 
now I am shaken by the waves of a great sea, and 
in the ship of the mind am dashed by the storms 
of a strong tempest ; and when I recall the condition 
of my former life, I sigh as one who sees with 
reverted eyes the shore that he has left behind.” 
His asceticism appears to have been extreme, as 
was likely to be the case with a sincere devotee. 
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|jhe monastic theory required it of all aspirants to 
perfection. His fasts are said to have been such as 
to endanger his life, had he not been induced to abate 
their rigour. He himself speaks in the Dialogues of 
his perpetual illnesses while in his convent, due 
probably (as might be also in part the bad health from 
which he suffered through life) to excessive abstinence.1 
During one Holy Week it is particularly mentionea 
by his biographer that he fainted so frequently, and 
seemed so nearly at death’s door, that he feared greatly 
lest he should not be able to continue his fast till 
Easter Day. But a holy monk, Eleutherius, from 
another convent, came and prayed for him that he 
might have strength to persevere ; whereupon all at 
once he lost all desire for food, and even all recollec- 
tion of his former craving, and, when Easter came, 
could have fasted a day longer, if he had wished to 
do so. We are told, further, that his mother Silvia, 
who at that time lived a secluded life in the neigh- 
bourhood, used to feed him in his monastery with 
raw peas or beans. 1 His regime as abbat may be 
judged of from an anecdote related by himself in his 
Dialogues, 2 which shall be given in his own words. 
It is introduced by him as evidence of the salutary 
effect of eucharistic offerings for the dead, and is 
interesting as also illustrating his tone of feeling and 
belief. “There was a certain monk called Justus, 
skilled in medicine, who had been accustomed to 
serve me diligently in the same monastery, and to 



1 “ Life by John the Deacon,” B.I, ch. vii. § ix. 
8 B. IV. ch. lv. 
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watch with me in my perpetual illnesses. He fell 
sick, and was reduced to the last stage. His own 
brother, Copiosus by name, who still practises medicine 
in this city, attended him. But the aforesaid Justus, 
when he perceived his end approaching, informed h is 
brother Copiosus that he had three pieces of gold 
concealed. Which thing could not be hidden from the 
brethren, who, subtly searching, and examining his 
medicine, found the three gold pieces concealed in a 
drug. 'Hie matter being announced to me, I could 
not bear with equanimity so great an evil in a brother 
who had lived with us in common : for it had always 
been a rule of my monastery that the brethren should 
have everything in common, and no one anything of 
his own. Smitten then with excessive grief, I began 
to think what I should do either for the purgation of 
the dying man or for example to the living brethren. 
So I called to me Pretiosus, the prior of the monastery, 
and said : ‘ See that none of the brethren approach 
him as he is dying, and that he receive no word of 
consolation from any one's mouth ; but when at the 
point of death he shall ask for the brethren, let his 
brother after the flesh tell him that on account of 
the hidden gold pieces he is abominated by them all ; 
so that at least in death bitterness for his fault may 
pierce his soul, and purge him from the sin that he has 
committed. But after his death let not his body be 
laid with those of the brethren, but make a hole in 
any dunghill, and throw his body into it with the 
three gold pieces, all of you exclaiming together, 
“ Thy money perish with thee ” ; and so cover him 
with earth.' All this was done, and had the effect 1 
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desired. For- when this same monk was at the point 
of death, and anxiously desired to be commended to 
the brethren, and none of them deigned to come to 
him or speak to him, and when his brother after the 
flesh explained to him why he was abominated by 
them all, he groaned grievously for his sin, and in the 
midst of his sadness departed from this body, and 
was buried as 1 have said. But all the brethren, 
perturbed by this sentence upon him, began to bring 
forth even the commonest little things which they had 
been always allowed by the rule to have, being 
mightily afraid of keeping anything for which they 
might be blamed. But, when thirty days had elapsed, 
my mind began to commiserate the departed brother, 
and, thinking with deep sorrow of his punishments, 
to seek some way of delivering him. So I again 
summoned Pretiosus the prior, and said to him : ‘ It 
is now long that that brother who died has been 
tormented in fire : we ought to show him some charity, 
and further his deliverance as far as we can. Go, 
therefore, and see that the sacrifice be offered for him 
from this day daily for thirty days ; let no single day 
be omitted on which the salutary host is not offered 
for his absolution.’ He departed, and obeyed. Now 
we, being otherwise occupied, did not keep count of 
the days as they passed by ; but on a certain night 
this departed brother appeared in a vision to his own 
brother Copiosus, to whose inquiry how he was he 
replied, ‘ Till now I have been in evil case, but now 
it is well with me ; for to-day I have received the 
communion.’ Copiosus having at once informed the 
brethren in the monastery, they diligently computed 
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the days, and found that it was the day on which the 
thirtieth oblation had been completed. And thus, as 
Copiosus had known nothing of what the brethren 
were doing for his brother, and as they had known 
nothing of what he had seen, the coincidence of the 
vision and the sacrifice proved clearly that the departed 
brother escaped punishment through the salutary host” 

In this narration some modem readers may only 
see an unlovely union of inhumanity and supersti- 
tion. But with regard to the charge of inhumanity 
it is to be borne in mind that Gregory was at the 
time in the fresh fervour of monastic enthusiasm. 
That he was really at heart both humane and charit- 
able his subsequent life and letters prove. If he 
seems at first sight otherwise in this case, it was 
because a paramount religious motive had possession 
of him. And it is observable further, that all through 
the proceedings he had regard to the spiritual advan- 
tage of the offending monk quite as much as to the 
maintenance of the monastic rule. As to the super- 
stition or credulity involved in the latter part of the 
story, more will be said hereafter about his mental 
attitude in these respects. All we need say here is 
that he held the views of his day. It is to be re- 
membered also that he was not so absorbed in the 
contemplative life as to be incapable of an influx of 
missionary enthusiasm. For it was during this period 
that, roused by the sight of the English slaves in the 
market-place of Rome, he conceived the idea of going 
forth to convert England, of which more will be said 
hereafter. 

Pope Pelagius died on the 8th of February, 590. 
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The people of Rome, as has been already intimated, 
were at this time in the utmost straits. Italy lay 
prostrate and miserable under the Lombard invasion ; 
the invaders now threatened Rome itself, and its 
inhabitants trembled; famine and pestilence within 
the city produced a climax of distress ; an overflow 
of the Tiber at the time aggravated the general alarm 
and misery ; Gregory himself, in one of his letters, 
compares Rome at this time to an old and shattered 
ship, letting in the waves on all sides, tossed by a 
daily storm, its planks rotten and sounding of wreck. 

In this state of things all men’s thoughts at once 
turned to Gregory. The pope was at this period 
the virtual ruler of Rome, and the greatest power 
in ItalyJ and they must have Gregory as their 
pope; for^ if any one could save them, it was he. 
Instabilities in public affairs had been proved ; all 
Rome knew his character and attainments ; he had 
now the further reputation of eminent saintliness. 
He was evidently the one man for the post; and 
accordingly h e was unanimously elected jby clergy, 
sen ate, andj pgople. But he shrank from the prof- 
fered dignity. There was one way by which he 
might possibly escape it. No election of a pope 
could at this time take effect without the emperor’s 
confirmation, and an embassy had to be sent to* 
Constantinople to obtain it. Gregory therefore sent 
at the same time a letter to the emperor (Mauricius, 
who had succeeded Tiberius in 582), imploring him 
to withhold his confirmation ; but it was intercepted 
by the prefect of the city, and another from the 
clergy, senate, and people sent in its place, entreating. 
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approval of their choice. During the interval that 
occurred, Gregory was active in his own way at 
Rome. He preached to the people, calling them 
to repentance ; he also instituted what is known as 
the “ Septiform Litany,” to be chanted in procession 
through the streets of the city by seven companies 
of priests, of laymen, of monks, of virgins, of 
matrons, of widows, and of poor people and children, 
who, starting from different churches, were to meet 
for common supplication in the church of the Blessed 
Virgin. In it the words occur, peculiarly interesting 
to us as having been afterwards sung by his emis- 
saries Augustin and his monks, as they marched into 
Canterbury at the commencement of their mission in 
this country : We beseech thee, O Lord, in all thy 

mercy, that thy wrath and thine anger may be 
removed from this city, and from thy holy house. 
Allelujah.” It was at the close of one of these pro- 
cessions that the incident is said to have occurred 
from which the Castle of St. Angelo has derived its 
name ; the story being that Gregory saw on its site, 
above the monument of Hadrian, an angel sheathing 
his sword, as a token that the plague was stayed. 

At length the imperial confirmation ofhis election 
arrived. He still refused; fled l fromjhe city in dis- 
guise, eluding the guards set to watch the gates, and 
hid himself in a forest cave. Pursued and discovered 
by means, it is said, of a supernatural light, he was 
broughtL&ck in triumph, conducted to the church of 
St. Peter, and at once ordained on the ,3rd, of Sep- 
tember, 590. Flight to avoid the proffered dignity 
of the episcopate was not uncommon in those days, 
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and might often be mere affectation, or compliance with 
the most approved custom. A law of the Emperor 
Leo (469), directed against canvassing for bishoprics, 
had even laid down as a rule, that no one ought to be or- 
dained except greatly against his will; “he ought to be 
sought out, to be forced, when asked he should re- 
cede, when invited he should fly ; for no one is worthy 
of the priesthood unless ordained against his will” 1 
But there is no reason to doubt that Gregory felt a 
real reluctance, though he may have been partly 
actuated by the received view of what was proper in 
such a case, and though it may be suggested that he 
could hardly have thought seriously that flight from 
the city would in the end avail. Throughout his life 
he gives us the impression of a sincere man; he 
often afterwards recurs with regret to the peace of 
his convent ; and it would be very unfair to him to 
question his sincerity, when he gives as his reason for 
refusal the fear lest “ the worldly glory which he had 
cast away might creep on him under the colour of 
ecclesiastical government.” 

Five letters remain, written by him soon after his 
accession, in which he expresses his feelings on the 
occasion. They are addressed to John, patriarch of 
Constantinople, to Anastasius of Antioch, to Paulus 
Scholasticus in Sicily, to his closest friend Leander 
of Seville, and to Theoctista, the emperor's sister.” 3 
To the last, whose acquaintance he had doubtless 
made at Constantinople, and with whom, as being a 
pious lady of rank, it was according to his habit to 

1 Lex Leonis, Cod. Justin . , I. iii. 31. 

2 B. I., Ind. ix., epp. 3, 4, 5, 7, 43. 
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keep up correspondence, he wrote as follows : — 
r Under the colour of the episcopate I have been 
/brought back into the world; I am enslaved to 
greater earthly cares than I ever remember to have 
been subjected to as a layman. For 1 have lost the 
joys of my rest, and seem to have risen outwardly, 
while inwardly I have fallen. I lament that I am 
driven far away from my Maker's face. For I used 
to strive to live daily outside the world, outside the 
flesh ; to drive from the eyes of the mind all phan- 
tasms of the body, and incorporeally to see supernal 

joys Desiring nothing in this world, fearing 

nothing, I seemed to be standing on an eminence 
above the world, so that I almost thought the promise 
fulfilled in me, ‘ 1 will cause thee to ride upon the 

high places of the earth' (Is. lviii. r4) But 

suddenly driven from this eminence by the whirl- 
wind of this temptation, I have fallen into fears and 
tremblings, since, though I fear nothing for myself, I 
am greatly afraid for those who have been committed 
to me. On all sides am I tossed by the waves of 
business, and pressed down by storms, so that I can 
say with truth, * I am come into deep waters, where 

the floods overflow me' (Ps. lxix. 12) I loved 

the beauty of the contemplative life, as a Rachel, 
barren, but beautiful and of clear vision, which, 
though on account of its quietness it is less pro- 
ductive, yet has a finer perception of the light. But, 
by what judgment I know not, Leah has been 
brought to me in the night, to wit the active life, 
fertile, but ‘tender-eyed'; seeing less, though bring- 
ing forth more.” .... He concludes, with a touch 
of humour, such as often enlivens even his most 
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serious letters, “Lo, my most serene lord the 
emperor has ordered an ape to be made a lion. 
And, indeed, in virtue of this order, a lion can the 
ape be called, but made one he cannot be. Where- 
fore my pious lord must needs lay the charge of all 
my faults and shortcomings not on me, but on him- 
self, who has committed to one so weak an office of 
such excellence.” His treatise also on “The Pas- 
toral Care,” written, as will appear in our review of 
his writings, with the immediate object of excusing 
his reluctance to accept the popedom, — shows evi- 
dently how a peculiarly deep sense of the responsi- 
bility of the episcopal office, and of risk to the souls 
of its bearers, had actuated him in his refusal. 

Having been once placed in the high position he 
so little coveted, he rose to it at once, and fulfilled its 
multifarious duties with remarkable zeal and ability. 
His comprehensive policy, and his grasp of great 
issues, are not more remarkable than the minuteness 
of the details, in secular as well as religious matters, 
to which he was able to give his personal care. And 
this is the more striking in combination with the fact 
that, as many parts of his writings show, he remained 
all the time a monk at heart, thoroughly imbued 
with both the ascetic principles and the narrow 
credulity of contemporary monasticism. His private 
life, too, was still in a measure monastic: the 
monastic simplicity of his episcopal attire is noticed 
by his biographer ; he lived with his clergy under strict 
rule, and in 595 issued a synodal decree substituting 
clergy for the boys and secular persons who had for- 
merly waited on the pope in his chamber. 
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After sending, as was usual, a confession of his 
faith to the four Eastern patriarchs, — in which he de- 
clared his reception of the four Gospels, and of the 
four General Councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
and Chalcedon, speaking of the latter as the square 
stone on which the faith rests ; and also his condem- 
nation of the “ three chapters” (above alluded to) which 
the Fifth Council called General had condemned, — 
one of his first measures was an attempt to induce the 
Bishops of Istria to assent to this condemnation. The 
Bishops of Italy generally had by this time assented, as 
the popes after Vigilius had also done : but those of 
Istria still held out. He therefore obtained an order 
from the emperor summoning them to Rome to 
attend a synod to be convened for the purpose, and 
wrote to Severus, the metropolitan of Aquileia, de- 
siring him to attend with his suffragans. But they 
resisted his demand, affording an early instance 
during his reign of repudiation of papal claims. 
Having assembled in synods of their own, they 
petitioned the emperor to revoke his order, alleging 
that they only held what Pope Vigilius had taught 
them, objecting to the Bishop of Rome as their judge, 
on the ground of his being prejudiced in the matter 
of dispute, and undertaking to satisfy the emperor on 
the purity of their faith as soon as the state of Italy 
should permit their doing so. The emperor complied 
with their request, and wrote to Gregory command- 
ing him, in consideration of the existing confusion of 
affairs, to give no further trouble to the Istrian 
bishops. And Gregory at once obeyed. Notwith- 
standing his undoubtedly high view of the authority 
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of St. Peter’s see, he always showed singular deference 
to the Imperial power. In his letter to Severus he 
had expressly mentioned “ the command of the Most 
Christian and Most Serene Emperor ” as supporting 
his summons ; and writing afterwards to the Bishop of 
Ravenna, he says that he had refrained from further 
proceedings in obedience to “ the commands of the 
most pious princes,” adding that he would not cease to 
“ write again to his most serene lords with the utmost 
zeal and freedom.” Another instance of his attitude 
of obedience to the civil power in a matter on which 
he felt strongly may be mentioned here, though it 
occurred a few years later. The same Emperor 
Mauricius (a.d. 593) issued an edict, which he re- 
quired the pope to publish in the West, forbidding 
soldiers to become monks during their period of 
service. This,, though a reasonable requirement 
from the emperor’s point of view, ran directly counter 
to the religious views of Gregory. Yet he at once 
published the edict, contenting himself with ad- 
dressing pathetic remonstrances to the emperor, 
through the court physician Theodorus, in which 
he fully acknowledged the duty of submission. In 
his letter, which is characteristic of the writer both 
for its respectful tone and its plain speaking, as well 
as for its forcible language and the views maintained 
in it, he says : “ He is guilty before Almighty God, 
who is not pure in all he does and says before our most 
serene lords. But in what I now suggest, I speak 
not as a bishop, nor as a public servant, but as a 
private person, because, most serene lord, you have 
been my lord from the time when you were not yet 
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lord of the world Which constitution (viz. 

the edict complained of) has filled me with great 
alarm, because by it the way to heaven is closed to 
many, and what has hitherto been lawful is made 
unlawful. For, though there are many who can 
combine a religious with a secular life, yet there are 
very many who can by no means be saved before 
God unless they leave all they have. But what am I, 
who speak this to my lords, but dust and a worm ? 
Nevertheless, feeling that this law is against God the 
author of all things, I cannot be silent. For to this 
end has power over all men been given from heaven 
to my lords, that those who desire good things may 
be aided, that the way to heaven may be more widely 
opened, that the earthly may be subservient to the 
heavenly kingdom. And lo, it is now openly pro- 
claimed that no one who has been once enlisted as 
an earthly soldier, unless dismissed for bodily weak- 
ness, or after completion of his service, shall be 
allowed to become a soldier of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. To this, by me, the last of His servants 
and yours, will Christ reply, ‘ From a notary I made 
thee a count of the body-guard ; from a count of the 
body-guard I made thee a Caesar ; from a Caesar I 
made thee an emperor; nay more, I have made thee 
also a father of emperors : I have committed my 
priests into thy hand ; and dost thou withdraw thy 
soldiers from my service ?’ Answer thy servant, 
most pious lord, I pray thee, and say how thou wilt 
reply to thy Lord in the judgment, when He comes 

and thus speaks And indeed it is a serious 

consideration that at this time especially any are 
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forbidden to leave the world ; a time when the very 
end of the world is at hand. For lo ! there will 
be no delay : the heavens on fire, the earth on fire, 
the elements blazing, with angels and archangels, 
thrones and dominions, principalities and powers, 
the tremendous Judge will appear. Should He remit 
all other sins, and allege but this single law pro- 
mulged against Himself, what excuse will there be ? 
Wherefore by that tremendous Judge I implore thee, 
lest all the tears, all the prayers, all the alms of my 
lord should, on any ground, lose their lustre before 
the eyes of Almighty God. But let your piety, either 
by interpretation or alteration, modify the force of 
this law ; since the army of my lords against their 
enemies is the more replenished when the army of 
God is replenished for prayer.” He concludes, 
“And now, I have on both sides discharged my 
duty. On the one I have yielded obedience to the 
emperor; on the other I have not been silent in 
the cause of God .” 1 

It is to be observed that in this remonstrance he 
showed discrimination and willingness to concede 
what he could. He allowed the reasonableness of 
forbidding soldiers to take holy orders, because in 
this case they might only be wishing to change one 
form of worldliness for another. But he argues that 
no such worldly motives could operate in drawing 
them to the monastic life, and that to impede them 
in their aspirations was to fight against God. And 
he appeals to numbers of cases, known to himself, in 
which soldiers who had become monks had been 
saintly converts, and had even worked miracles. 

1 B. III., Ind. xi., ep. 65. 
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It would seem, however, that further experience 
led him to see the necessity of placing some restric- 
tion on the liberty for which he had so earnestly 
pleaded, for in 598 he addressed a circular to various 
metropolitans and other bishops, accompanied by the 
Imperial law above referred to, in which, while he 
decidedly discountenances the hasty ordination of 
any who had been engaged in secular offices, whether 
civil or military, he directs that they are not even to 
be received into monasteries till released from their 
worldly obligations, not till after strict inquiry into 
their lives, and a probation of three years before 
assuming the monastic habit. He adds, “ In which 
matter, believe me, the most serene and most Chris- 
tian emperor is entirely satisfied, and willingly allows 
the conversion of those whom he knows not to be 
implicated in public duties.” 1 The emperor may be 
concluded from these expressions to have yielded so 
far to Gregory’s remonstrances as to use moderation 
in the enforcement of the law, and to have come to 
an amicable understanding with him on this subject. 

In his second year (591) his or thodox zea j^was 
directed^gamst ^notKer form of heresy, that of /tKe 
Donatists m Africa. It has been said already thatthe 
African ChurcIi^ having been delivered through the re- 
conquest of Africa under Justinian (533) from about a 
century of persecution under the Arian Vandals, had 
since that time submitted willingly to the authority of the 
Roman see, though in an earlier age (notably under 
St. Cyprian in the 3rd century) it had asserted consider- 

1 B. VIII., Ind. i., ep. 5. 
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able independence. But the old Donatist sect, 1 which 
had originated there as early as 311, in spite of severe 
measures of repression in past times, lingered there still, 
and seems at this time not only to have been spread- 
ing itself, but also maintaining friendly relations with 
the orthodox, and tolerated by their bishops, some of 
whom were accused of ordaining Donatists under the 
influence of bribes. It was the custom in Numidia 
for the senior bishop, whatever his see, to assume the 
primacy, and so interfused were the two parties in 
that province that a Donatist primate had thus come 
to exercise jurisdiction over the Catholic bishops. 
Such a system of comprehension, and, indeed, 
Donatism altogether, Gregory, ever intolerant of all 
forms of heresy or schism, set himself resolutely to 
oppose. He kept up a correspondence, lasting through 
several years, with the African bishops, and especially 
with Dominicus, bishop of Carthage, and Columbus 
of Numidia, urging them to hold synods for the cor- 
rection of such abuses and for the suppression of 
Donatism. The latter prelate, whose devotion to the 
1 The sect of the Donatists had originated in North Africa at 
the beginning of the fourth century, beiS^ a secession from the 
Church on the ground of the then Bishop of Carthage (Coecilian) 
having been ordained by another bishop (Felix of Aptunga) who 
was accused of being a “ traditor,” i.e., one who had given up 
the Holy Scriptures of his church to the civil authorities during 
the Diocletian persecution. This unfaithfulness was held by 
the seceders to have incapacitated him from transmitting the 
apostolical succession. Hence they set up a rival bishop to 
Crecilian ; first Majorinus, and then Donatus, sumamed “the 
Great,” who transmitted the Donatist succession. They were 
not, strictly speaking, heretics, though schismatics, regarding 
themselves as the only true Church. 

E 
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see of Rome is praised highly by his correspondent, 
seems to have incurred the enmity of many of his 
colleagues on account of it : an evidence, by the 
way, that the claims of Rome were not even yet fully 
acknowledged in Africa. To this enmity Gregory 
alludes in one of his letters, and encourages Columbus 
by reminding him that the good must ever be exposed 
to the hatred of the wicked. He had recourse also 
to the civil arm, writing urgently, at the outset of his 
proceedings, to Gennadius, the exarch of Africa, 
desiring him to admonish the Catholic bishops how 
to proceed in the matter, and exhorting him to fight 
as valiantly against the enemies of the Church as he 
had done against those of the State, to repress the 
attempts of heretics, and subdue their proud necks to 
the yoke of rectitude. He continued to write to him 
with the same purport, and in 596 complained to the 
Emperor himself of the Imperial laws against the 
African Donatists not being adequately enforced. 1 

His conduct in this case suggests the question how 
far Gregory approved of persecution as a means of 
suppressing error. When we consider how recently 
in the history of the Church any theories of tolerance 
have prevailed, we cannot with reason expect to find 
him maintaining them. Accordingly he did after- 
wards encourage the Catholic rulers of the Franks to 
use force in their dominions ; in the papal possessions 
in Sicily he ordered the Manicheans to be recalled to 
the faith by vigorous persecution, and elsewhere the 
peasants on his estates to be recovered from heathen- 
ism, if freemen, by exactions and imprisonment, and, 

1 B. I., Ind. ix., ep. 61 ; B. IV., Ind. xii., ep. 7 ; B. VI., 
Ind. xiv., ep. 63 ; B. VI., Ind. xiv., ep. 65. 
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if slaves, by “blows and torments.” But, on the 
other hand, he showed a spirit of unusual forbearance 
towards Jews. In the same letter which orders the 
severe persecution of Manicheans, he directs Jews 
to be attracted to the faith, rather than compelled, by 
the remission of one-third of the taxes due to the 
Church in the case of such as might conform ; and 
even for this appeal to interested motives he makes a 
sort of apology, saying that, though the conversions 
thus obtained might be insincere, yet the children of 
the converts would be baptized as Christians. Further, 
we find letters to three bishops, one of whom had 
driven Jews from their synagogue, and the others had 
converted many by offering them the option of 
conformity or- exile, in which letters he strongly 
condemns such measures. “ Conversions,” says he, 
“ wrought by force are never sincere, and such as are 
so converted seldom fail to return to their vomit as 
soon as the force is removed.” Again, “ Those who 
. differ from the Christian religion should be gathered 
to the unity of the faith by gentleness, kindness, 
admonition, persuasion, lest those whom the sweet- 
ness of preaching and the fear of future judgment 
might have invited to believe, be repelled by threats 
and terrors.” Here we have sentiments expressed 
which many in ages boasting of superior enlighten- 
ment might often have studied with advantage. And 
if his action in some cases seems to discredit these 
professions, it is but an instance of human incon- 
sistency. The humanity and good sense thus ex- 
pressed is no less real, though warped sometimes by 
the impulses of zeal in accordance with current views. 

E 2 
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CHAPTER III. 

Correction of Monastic Abuses — Separation of Monks and 
Clergy — Exemption of Monasteries from Episcopal Con- 
trol — Case of Venantius— Nunneries — Sanctity of Marriage 
— Endowments — Election of Bishops — Confirmation — Use 
of the Pall — Respect for Episcopal Rights — Januarius of 
Cagliari — Natalis of Salona — Correction of Clerks — 
Sanctuary — Privileges of Clergy — Celibacy — Administra- 
tion of the Patrimony — Charities. 

Before proceeding further to note in order the 
leading events of Gregory’s episcopate, let us take a 
general view of the manner of his administration, 
especially with regard to discipline, selecting in illus- 
tration a few salient instances. 

He was no less diligent from the beginning of his 
reign in correcting abuses among the orthodox monks 
and clergy, in Italy and elsewhere, than in his 
attempts to suppress heresy. It is to be observed 
that at that time the distinction was marked between 
the monastic and clerical orders. The exercise of 
clerical functions was accounted inconsistent with 
the seclusion of monastic life. Gregory himself had 
indeed, though a monk, been ordained deacon by 
Pope Benedict in order to, qualify him for his mission 
to Constantinople, and as a deacon he returned to 
his monastery. But monks, as such, were laymen. 

The whole theory of the monastic life as conceived 
by Gregory was that those devoted to it should be 
secluded from the world with all its affairs and temp- 
tations, should live altogether in the spiritual sphere. 
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engaged in reading, prayer, and heavenly contem- 
plation ; thus alone could the closest communication 
with Heaven be attained, and the way of salvation 
secured from risk ; and with such a life holy orders 
were considered as inconsistent as purely secular 
occupations were, for they were understood then as 
necessarily involving pastoral responsibility, and in- 
tercourse with the world. A priest might, indeed, 
become a monk, as was the case with the great father 
of monasticism in the West, St. Jerome ; but in this 
case he must cease to officiate as a priest, even within 
his convent, for priestly responsibility was one thing, 
the monastic life another. Gregory showed the import- 
ance he attached to this theory by ordering, after his ac- 
cession, that no monk after ordination should be allowed 
t6 remain in his monastery, and no priest to enter one 
except to perform necessary priestly offices, or become a 
monk without relinquishing clerical ministrations. He 
also promoted the system, which proved in after-ages of 
such practical importance, of exempting monasteries 
from episcopal superintendence, to which they had 
originally been always subject, and which had been 
insisted on by a canon of the Council of Chalcedon. 
In many cases indeed he directed bishops to correct 
the irregularities of monks according to the old 
system, but in others forbade them to celebrate mass 
in person within the walls of convents, to ordain 
their inmates without the abbat’s leave, to interfere 
with their revenues or require an account of them, 
or to burden them by demanding entertainment. In 
particular instances he exempted convents from all 
episcopal interference, except for ordaining abbats 
chosen by the monks, or commissioning priests to say 
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mass when required. He seems to have become more 
adverse to the old system as his experience grew; 
for lastly, in the Lateran Council held under him, 
a.d. 601, he issued a general decree to all bishops, 
confirming the liberties of monasteries everywhere, 
and exempting them in all respects from episcopal 
control. He also was active in correcting the 
prevailing irregularities of monks, which Benedict’s 
reform had failed to extirpate. A great number of 
his letters, addressed to various persons in various 
places, are on this subject. In some cases he 
animadverts on the wandering habits of monks, or 
their relapse to secular life, or even to the enormity 
of marriage ; 1 in others, on the evils arising in 
convents from the laxity or the undue severity of 
abbats. To one abbat he writes, “ As the careless 
remissness of thy deceased predecessor saddened us, 
so thy solicitude rejoices us. Restrain therefore those 
who are committed to thee from gluttony, pride, 
avarice, vain discourse, and all uncleanness. In 
which correction know that this order is to be 
observed, that thou love the persons but persecute 
their vices, lest, shouldest thou act otherwise, correc- 
tion pass into cruelty, and thou ruin those whom 
thou desires t to amend.” 2 

As an instance of laxity of discipline, a case occurs 
where the monks were in the habit of leaving their 
convent and wandering where they pleased whenever 
their abbat attempted to enforce the rule. 3 Of one 
way in which severe discipline might be exercised we 

1 B. I., Ind. ix., epp. 41, 42, &c. 

* B. XI., Ind. iv., ep. 12. 

8 B. VII., Ind. xv., ep. 35. 
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find a curious instance in St Gregory’s Dialogues, 
where he tells us of a saintly monk called Libertinus, 
whom his superior in a fit of anger, not having a rod 
at hand, beat over the head and face with a footstool 
till he was black and blue. In this case the discipline 
had no bad moral effect on the sufferer, but the 
contrary ; for with exemplary patience he submitted 
without complaint, and being afterwards asked how 
his face had come into so sad a plight, showed his 
regard at once to his superior and to truth by replying, 
“Yesterday, for my sins, I came in contact with a 
footstool, and suffered this.” 1 
Among the letters in connection with monasticism 
are some to Venantius, a noble Roman, who had given 
up monastic life and married. He pleads with him 
in most urgent strains to return, reminding him, 
among other things, that if Ananias was struck dead 
for abstracting money due to God, much sorer judg- 
ment must be due to one who has abstracted himself. 
He failed, however, in his attempt to reclaim him, 
and was unable, or unwilling, in this case to insist on 
the rule in other cases laid down of requiring such 
renegades to return under pain of excommunication, 
for he afterwards carried on a friendly correspondence 
with him, sent compliments to his daughters, and 
sympathized with him under an attack of gout. In 
one of his letters he refers to a serious quarrel between 
Venantius and his bishop, in the course of which the 
armed retainers of the former had made an attack 
on one Episcopius, and the bishop had repelled him 
from communion. Gregory on this occasion wrote 

1 Greg. Dial. B. I., ch. 2. 
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in a very courteous and conciliatory tone to his noble 
friend, whom, from personal regard, or desire of keep- 
ing up influence over him, or from both motives 
combined, he seems anxious not to offend, excusing 
the conduct of the bishop, and exhorting to recon- 
ciliation. He also desired the bishop, in a letter 
addressed to him, to condone the offence of Venan- 
tius, and to allow masses to be celebrated in his house, 
as had been done before the quarrel, and even to 
officiate in person if desired. But, while he thus 
bore with the noble renegade, he never gave up the 
hope of reclaiming him at last to the fulfilment of his 
early vows, for, on hearing of his dangerous illness in 
the year 601, he wrote to John, bishop of Syracuse, 
desiring him to press the subject on the dying man : — 
“ The first care which your holiness must not neglect 
is to bid him think of his soul, exhorting him, im- 
ploring him, putting before him the terrible judgment 
of God, and promising him His unspeakable mercy, 
that he may return, even at the last hour, to the 
monastic life, lest the guilt of so great a fault stand 
against him in the eternal judgment.” In the same 
letter, with characteristic tenderness, he shows equal 
solicitude for the two daughters of his friend, Barbara 
and Antonina, now about to be left orphans, whom as 
being likely from some cause to be involved in diffi- 
culties, the father had commended to the Pope's pro- 
tection. To them, also, his " most sweet daughters," 
he wrote a tender, fatherly letter, which is worth 
quoting at length : — “ Having received your letter, 
which speaks in tears rather than in words, I am 
affected no less than you, most beloved daughters, by 
grief for your father's illness, for we cannot regard as 
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extraneous the sadness which has been made our own 
by the law of charity. But, since in no despair is 
the compassion of our Redeemer to be distrusted, 
cheer up your spirits for your father's comfort, and 
place all your hope in the hand of Almighty God. 
And we trust in His protection that He will guard you 
from all adversity, and cheer your tribulation, and mer> 
cifully grant your affairs to be arranged according to 
your father's desires. But should he pay the debt of 
humanity, let not any despair overwhelm you, nor the 
words of any person terrify you, for, after God, who 
is the governor and protector of orphans, we will be 
so solicitous for your necessities, and, with God's help, 
to hasten to provide as we can for your interests, that 
no attempts of unjust men may disturb you, that we 
may repay in all things the debt we owe to the 
goodness of your parents. So may heavenly grace 
nourish you with its favour, defend you by its protec- 
tion from all evils, so that the happiness of your life 
may be our joy ." 1 The above account of Gregory’s 
correspondence with and about Venantius has involved 
some digression from the subject immediately before 
us, viz. his measures with respect to monks and 
monasteries, but it seemed too interesting to be passed 
by, bringing out as it does the considerateness and 
tenderness of the man, never quenched by ascetic 
theories. Considering his severe view of the sinful- 
ness of the marriage of Venantius, there is something 
peculiarly graceful in his passing allusion to their 
deceased mother in his letter to the sorrowing 

1 B. I., Ind. ix., ep. 34 ; B. VI., Ind. xiv., ep. 43 ; B. IX., 
Ind. ii., ep. 123 ; B. XI., Ind. iv., epp. 30, 35, 36. 
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daughter, when he speaks of the goodness to himself 
of both their parents. 

Nunneries also, which were not always what they 
should have been, received an equal share of his 
attention. In some cases nuns had left their con- 
vent, and even married : such he orders to be sent 
back to seclusion and penance, and all who should 
obstruct their return to be excommunicated . 1 We 
find allusions to scandals, in one instance from 
a medical man having been allowed access to a 
nunnery . 2 Some bishops are reproved for not look- 
ing better after the state of the female communities 
under their jurisdiction ; 3 in other cases he protects 
such communities from interference with their rights 
or endowments. 

There is, however, no sufficient reason from his 
letters to conclude that abuses of the kind complained 
of were the general rule in convents, though there 
was evidently a liability to them, and they not un- 
frequently occurred. In one of his letters he objects 
strongly to a scheme that was afoot of founding a 
monastery of men in the neighbourhood of a female 
one, which shows his sense of the inconveniences that 
might attend such an arrangement . 4 The following 
are among the regulations he made for the rectifying 
of abuses, some of which show what good sense modi- 
fied his monastic zeal. No man was to become a monk 
under eighteen years of age ; two years of probation 

1 B. IV., Ind. xii., epp. 9, 27 ; B. VIII., Ind. i., epp. 8, 9. 

3 B. V., Ind. xiii., ep. 6. 3 B. IV., Ind. xii., ep. 9. 

4 B. XI., Ind. iv., ep. 25. 
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were always to be required (Benedict’s rule having 
required only one year), and, in the case of soldiers, 
three years ; no married person was to be received 
unless both the man and wife were willing to embrace 
the monastic life. He spoke strongly on this last point, 
showing how clearly, notwithstanding his monastic 
predilections, he recognised the sanctity of marriage. 
“ For,” he writes on one occasion, “ when two have 
been made one flesh by the bond of marriage, it is 
incongruous that one part should be converted, and 
the other part remain in the world.” Again, “ If any 
say that marriages ought to be dissolved for the sake 
of religion, let them know that, though human law 
has allowed this, yet divine law has forbidden it. 
For the Truth Himself says, ‘ Those whom God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder.* Who 
then may contradict this heavenly legislator? For 
we know how it is written, ‘ They two shall be one 
flesh.’ ” In one instance he ordered a husband who 
had gone into a monastery without his wife’s consent 
to be immediately sent back to her, even though he 
should have received the tonsure . 1 He further laid 
down the rule that not even an abbat was to leave his 
convent except on urgent occasions, and no one ever 
alone ; that no monk or nun should retain any private 
possession; that no young woman was to be made an 
abbess, and none “ veiled ” (i.e. finally and irrevo- 
cably consecrated by solemn ceremony to virginity) 
under sixty years of age. Forty appears to have been 
the previous limit of age fixed by canons of councils . 3 

1 B. VI., Ind. xiv., ep. 48 ; B. XI., Ind. iv., epp 45, 50. 

9 See Bingham, B. VII., ch. iv. sect 6. 
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Further, in order to secure to the monastic com- 
munities the freedom from worldly cares which the 
theory of their life required, he was careful to pro- 
vide them with endowments, and to protect them in 
the possession of such as had been assigned to them 
by bequests or otherwise. He contributed largely 
from the revenues of “ the patrimony ” for this pur- 
pose, in some cases causing monasteries to be rebuilt 
and refounded ; and in Corsica, where before his 
time there had been none, founding new ones. He 
evinced his accustomed attention to details in re- 
ference to such matters, laying down accurately the 
amount and sources of revenue to be enjoyed by 
various communities : assigning, for instance, to a 
nunnery in one case, as a condition of the bishop 
being allowed to consecrate it, a revenue of ten solidi 
free of taxes, together with three male servants, three 
yoke of oxen, five slaves, ten mares, ten cows, a 
prescribed number of vines, forty sheep &c., ‘‘ac- 
cording to custom.” 

The state of the clergy called for and received 
equal attention with that of the monastic orders. In 
the exercise of his patriarchal jurisdiction we find 
him rebuking and sometimes deposing bishops, writing 
them letters of direction and advice, appointing 
commissions to inquire into charges against them, 
and to take action during the vacancy of sees. On 
the death of a bishop, the visitor appointed by him 
for the purpose was to see to the canonical election 
of a successor by clergy and people, and to his fitness 
for the office. Fitness consisted in such points as 
1 B. XI., Ind. iv., ep. 66. 
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these : — he must be already in Holy Orders, not 
bound to any secular office, free from bodily defects, 
of good life and conversation, well-versed in Holy 
Scripture, and especially the Psalms, benevolent and 
charitable ; not a youth, or one who had married a 
second wife or a widow, or who had young children. 
He was to be chosen from among the clergy of the 
church he was to rule, if a proper candidate could be 
found among them, but not otherwise. Above all 
things simony in all forms was to be strictly forbidden, 
nor were powerful persons to be allowed to influence 
elections. The election having been made, Gregory 
still reserved to himself the right of granting Or with- 
holding confirmation, and there were many cases in 
which he withheld it. For example, in 591 he directs 
Severus, whom he had appointed visitor of the Church 
of Ariminum during a vacancy, to disallow an elec- 
tion that had been made, without giving any definite 
reason, and to require the inhabitants either to select 
a more fit candidate, or to appoint the person indica- 
ted by himself. In 595, two persons having been 
chosen for the bishopric of Naples by two parties in 
the church there, he rejects both ; one because he 
had a young daughter, the other because he was 
too “simple” for the post, and because he was 
reported to have given his money on usury. He di- 
rects, however, the charges against the second candi- 
date to be more fully inquired into, but requires the 
Neapolitans to nominate a third person for consecra- 
tion, in the event of these charges being established. 1 

1 B. I., Ind. ix., ep. 57 ; B. X., Ind. iii., ep. 62; cf. B. V., 
Ind. xiii., ep. 48 ; B. IV., Ind. xii., ep. 20. 
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In some cases, when the Lombard invasion had 
caused episcopal cities to be insecure or depopu- 
lated, he authorized the transference or amalgama- 
tion of sees . 1 With one metropolitan, John of Ra- 
venna, he had a long dispute about the use of the 
pallium. This article of ecclesiastical costume, sent 
by the popes to metropolitans by way of connecting 
them and their jurisdiction with the see of Rome, 
was worn by them ordinarily in the celebration of 
Mass only. John wore it on other occasions, plead- 
ing the ancient custom of the Church of Ravenna. 
Gregory denied any authorization from Rome of this 
custom, which he regarded as savouring of pride, 
and forbade its continuance. John, however, though 
writing to the pope with the utmost respect, persisted 
till his death. His successor, Marinianus (who had 
been a monk with Gregory at St. Andrew’s in Rome) 
continued the contest, which was at length com- 
promised by his being allowed to wear the pallium 
as formerly on four great festivals during the year . 2 
In Sicily, where great laxity seems to have pre- 
vailed, there had been no metropolitan, the bishops 
having been directly subject to the bishop of Rome. 
There at first a general supervision of the Church was 
committed to the subdeacon Peter, who had been 
sent as “ruler of the patrimony”; and afterwards 
Maximinianus, bishop of Syracuse (Gregory’s pre- 
decessor in the abbacy of St. Andrew’s), was made 
the Pope’s vicar for ecclesiastical purposes, and had 
the pallium sent him, but on the understanding that 

1 B. I., epp. 78, 80; B. II., Ind. x., ep. 37. 

a B. III., Ind. xi., ep. 57 ; B. V., Ind. xiii., epp. 11, 15, 56. 
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the vicariate should not be considered as permanently 
attached to his see. In 596 John, who succeeded 
Maximinianus, had the same jurisdiction, with the 
pallium, assigned to him. 1 The Sicilian bishops, who 
were nine in number, had been required by Pope Leo 
to visit the threshold of the Apostles, each once in 
three years. Gregory, in the interest, we may sup- 
pose, of their dioceses, substituted five years for three. 
But, while he thus claimed and exercised such large 
powers of supervision and discipline over bishops and 
metropolitans, he was careful to respect and defend 
their traditional rights, to allow them ordinarily free 
action when once appointed, and never unnecessarily 
to interfere with their canonical election. Writing in 
592 to Dominicus of Carthage, in Africa, where (as 
has been seen) some jealousy of his interference was 
felt, he thus expresses his principles in this regard : — 
“But as to what your fraternity has written about 
ecclesiastical privileges, have no doubt whatever 
about this, that, as we defend our own rights, so we 
preserve those of every single Church. I neither 
grant to any one, through favour, more than he has 
a claim to, nor, through ambition, derogate from the 
just rights of any : but I desire to honour my brethren 
in all respects, but that each should be so honoured 
that his rights be not opposed to those of another.” 2 
It would be highly unjust to accuse Pope Gregory of 
a policy of aggression in his ecclesiastical government. 
Whether or not the large powers he claimed were in 

1 B. II., Ind. x., ep. 23 ; B. VI., Ind. xiv., ep. 18. 

* B. II., Ind. x., ep. 47. 
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accordance with the primitive constitution of the 
Church is not the question before us. All we say is 
that they were such as he sincerely believed to belong 
to St. Peter's see, and such as popes had claimed 
before him, though none had brought them to bear 
with equal power and system. And it cannot be 
doubted that he used them so as to benefit the 
Church at large. Nor is his tone ever harsh 
or domineering. One old bishop (Januarius of 
Cagliari, in Sardinia) he spares on account of his grey 
hairs, though he seems to have been a very un- 
satisfactory character. There are many letters to him 
or about him. He was culpably remiss in looking 
after the female convents; he charged exorbitant 
burial fees ; on one occasion he had on Sunday 
before mass reaped a neighbour's crop, and after 
officiating had returned to remove his landmark. 
For this last offence Gregory writes to him, “ Since 
we still spare thy grey hairs, we exhort thee, wretched 
old man, to bethink thee in time, and restrain thyself 
from such levity of manners and perversity of deeds. 
Sentence might have been launched against thee ; 
but, knowing thy simplicity together with thy age, we 
are in the meantime silent. Those under whose 
counsel thou hast done these things we excommuni- 
cate for two months, but so that if they should die 
within this time they be not refused the viaticum. 
But guard against their counsels for the future, lest, 
if thou be their pupil in evil whose master thou 
oughtest to be in good, we spare henceforth neither 
thy simplicity nor thy old age ." 1 

1 B. IX., Ind. ii., ep. i. 
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Another bishop (Natalis of Salona), whom he had 
reprehended for addiction to banquets, and who had 
defended his practice by Scripture arguments, he 
answers in a good-humoured strain. To the bishop’s 
adducing of the example of Abraham entertaining 
the three angels, Gregory replies, “Not even we 
would blame your blessedness in respect of feasts if 
we were aware that you were in the habit of entertain- 
ing angels as guests” ; and in another part of his letter 
says, “Your holiness rightly praises banquets in 
common which are made with the intention of 
charity ; but these only proceed from charity in which 
no absent person is backbitten, no one derided, no 
idle stories about secular affairs, but the words of 
sacred reading are heard; where no more is taken 
than is necessary for refreshing the weakness of the 
body that it may be kept in health for the practice of 
virtue. If your banquets are of this sort, I confess 
that you are masters of abstainers .” 1 

He gave frequent and detailed directions also with 
respect to the inferior clergy, holding that “bad 
priests are the cause of the people’s ruin,” that “ what 
is but a fault in laymen is a crime in clergymen,” and 
“ that a clergy corrupt within cannot long stand in 
relation to the world outside.” We find continual 
admonitions to legates, metropolitans, and others, that 
they should inquire into and correct reported clerical 
delinquencies by excommunication, degradation, im- 
prisonment, and even in one case by stripes. He 
forbade any to be ordained who were engaged in any 
public office, civil or military: he recalled itinerant 

1 B. II., Ind. x., ep. 52. 
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clerks to their sphere of work, and most urgently h( 
pressed upon all the paramount duty of succouring 
the poor and oppressed. With this view he main 
tained the right of asylum in churches and their pre 
cincts, but not so as thereby to defeat the ends 01 
justice. Maurilio, for instance, an ex-prefect of Ra- 
venna, having fled into sanctuary from the prosecu- 
tion of the prefect Georgius, he directed the bishop 
to protect him there, but is careful to add, “ not that 
we doubt (far from it !) the justice of the most excel- 
lent Lord Prefect Georgius, one whose proved cha- 
racter in the administration of his dignified office we 
are well assured of, but that the glorious Maurilio 
may on his side defend his cause without suspicion 
of oppression .” 1 Again, to Romanus, his defensor 
in Sicily, he writes, “ We have been informed that 
certain men of small discretion desire to implicate us 
in their own perils, and to be so defended by ecclesi- 
astical persons that the latter may be themselves 
held parties to their misdeeds. Wherefore, I hereby 
admonish thee, and through thee our brother and 
fellow-bishop John, and others whom it may concent 
so to regulate your ecclesiastical protection that nd 
one implicated in public theft may appear to bl 
unjustly defended by us, lest, by attempting indis 
creet defence, we transfer to ourselves the reputatioi 
of evil-doers. But, as far as becomes the Church 
by admonitions and intercessions, succour thosi 
whom you can, so as both to afford them help, anc 
to avoid injury to the reputation of the Church .” 2 

1 B. I., Ind. ix., ep. 37. 

* B. IX., Ind. ii., ep. 27. 
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